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THE TALE OF THE POOR MAN OF NIPPUR 
AND ITS FOLKTALE PARALLELS 
By O. R. GURNEY 


Three years after taking office as Director of our Institute Seton Lloyd was col- 
laborating with the late Nuri Gókce, Director of the Archaeological Museum at 
Ankara, in the excavation of sites in the plain of Harran. One week's work at 
Sultantepe—now generally accepted as the site of an Assyrian city named 
Huzirina! -proved memorable for the discovery of a small library of cuneiform 
tablets and especially of one particular tablet which introduced to Assyriology an 
entirely new genre: the Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur. It is fifteen years since 
this entertaining text was first translated in the volume in honour of the Institute's 
founder and first Director. In the intervening years significant contributions 
have been made, especially by V. Julow of Debrecen, Hungary, and J. Faragó of 
Cluj, Rumania, to the study of the tale in its comparative aspects. Some of these 
publications may not be easily accessible, and as the authors have had the kindness 
to send offprints to the present writer, it may be of interest, not least to the 
excavator of the tablet, to show in greater detail, in a volume in his honour, how 
the tale compares with similar tales from various times and places.? 

The tale, in brief, runs as follows. А poor man takes a goat as a present to the 
Mayor. He is misunderstood: the present is thought to be a bribe. Instead of 
being invited to share in the feast he is given a derisory meal and turned out of 
doors. He tells the porter to inform the Mayor that he will take threefold ven- 
geance. First he borrows a chariot from the King, for which he contracts to pay 
one mina of gold, and drives to Nippur “looking like a lord". On the way he 
catches two birds and puts them in a box. He is well received by the Mayor. He 
tells the Mayor there is gold in the box. The Mayor falls asleep, whereupon the 
man opens the box and the birds fly off.4 When the Mayor wakes up he finds the 
box empty. The man accuses him of negligence and beats him. The Mayor has to 
refund the two minas alleged to have been in the box. He is in a bad way after 
the beating. 

The man now disguises himself as a doctor and introduces himself to the 
Mayor. He says he can only cure him in a dark private room. When alone with 
the Mayor he gives him a second beating. Thereafter the Mayor is constantly 
protected by attendants. The man hires another man to go and shout at the 
Mayor's gate that he is the man with the goat. The attendants run out and chase 


! References to Huzirina in Sultantepe tablets: 51/36: 27 (AS VII, 139); STT 44 obv 18 
(ар. J. N. Postgate, Neo-Assyrian Grants and Decrees, Rome 1969, p. 78), 64 rev. 15, 71 rev. 70, 
406—407 obv. 1, rev. 13, Le. 2. Identification of site considered AS II, 31, and Finkelstein, 
AS VII, 137 with note 1 (proposing combination with Haziri of the Old Bab. itinerary, JCS 
VII 51 ff. iii 8 ff.); accepted by W. Hallo JCS XVIII, 82, K—H. Deller Or. 34, 457, R. Frankena 
BiOr. XXV, 205, E. Reiner JNES 26, 198, though Deller, Frankena and Reiner are less certain 
than Hallo on identity with the Huzirina mentioned in the Annals of Tukulti-Ninurta II. 

? AS VI, 145 ff. 

+] am greatly indebted to C. S. Mundy for many just and helpful criticisms and stimu- 
lating suggestions. He is, however, in no way responsible for the selection of tales for com- 
parison or for the opinions expressed. 

^Lines 86 and 97 are convincingly restored by E. Reiner, JNES 26, 1967, p. 183 n. 7. 
Dr. J. Faragó (see below, note 20) as a folklorist independently saw the sense of these lines, 
which eluded me in the editio princeps. 
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this man. The Poor Man hides under a bridge, and when the Mayor passes, springs 
out and gives him his third beating. The Mayor returns limping to the city. The 
Poor Man leaves for the country. 

In the first publication I summarized for comparison the ‘‘History of the 
First Larrikin" from the Arabian Nights; and in the following volume? I noted 
that in the standard classification of folk-tales by Antti Aarne and Stith Thompson 
(henceforward AaTA)? our tale belongs to type 1538. This consists essentially of 
four episodes: an initial swindle perpetrated by a trickster on a simpleton, followed 
by a series of pranks—usually three—in which the hero avenges himself by giving 
his enemy a beating. By considering each of these episodes individually it is 
perhaps possible to learn something of the history and development of this tale- 
type. 

From the initial swindle Stith Thompson gave this type the title “Тһе Poor 
Man cheated in selling oxen”. The Poor Man ої Nippur is not, of course, selling 
oxen; he hasa goat, which he is seeking to turn to his advantage, not by selling it. 
but by offering it to the local Mayor in the hope of sharing in a feast, instead of 
which he gets only a bone and a sinew. I have not found any close parallels to this 
variant. There is a tale of Nasreddin Hoca about an animal killed for a feast," but 
it is otherwise so different from our tale in its motivation that it cannot be 
regarded as a real parallel. 

All other tales of the type, however, follow approximately the pattern illus- 
trated by the Tale of the First Larrikin: a simple person is taking his animal (or 
bird) to or from the market and encounters either a gang of tricksters or a dis- 
honest dignitary, who induce him by various means to part with it cheaply, or even 
for nothing (hence Stith Thompson's title). In many cases, especially where the 
creature is a bird, the swindler simply pretends to buy it and then refuses payment 
(synopsis, p. 152, motif no. 4). But a number of modern versions have the special 
trick found in the History of the First Larrikin: the bandits persuade the youth or 
peasant to abandon his animal by making him believe it 15 some other animal 
(motif no. 5). Now this exists as a separate tale, Аа ТИ 1551, first found in the 
Sanskrit Panchatantra, which dates from before the sixth century A.D.5 Here the 
dupe is a Brahman carrying a goat to sacrifice; after being told successively that it 
is a dog, a dead calf and a donkey (all unclean animals) he takes fright and 
abandons it to his tormentors. [n Europe it first appears as an apologue in the 
sermons of Jacques de Vitry, who was Bishop of Acre from 1216 to 1227 and died 
at Rome с. 1240? It was suggested by №. A. Clouston!? that de Vitry might 
have brought the tale with him from the East, but this is probably an over- 
simplification for it is known that Oriental tales were already circulating in 


* AS VII, 136. 

? Second revision, FF Comm, No. 184 (1961). 

7H. D. Barnham, Tales of Nasr-ed-din Khoja (1923), pp. 174—5. 

ê Book III, no. 5; in A. W. Ryder, Panchatantra (Chicago, 1956), p. 324; shorter version 
іп F. Edgerton, The Panchatantra (London, 1965), pp. 119—120. 

Т. Е. Crane, The Exempla or Illustrative Stories from the Sermones Vulgares of Jacques 
de Vitry (Publications of the Folk-lore Society No. XXVI, 1890), no. XX, pp. б and 141 —2. 

19W. A. Clouston, Popular Tales and Fictions (London, 1887), П, pp. 27 ff. (“The 

sharpers and the simpleton’’). 
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Europe. It turns up in England in the sixteenth century collection of anecdotes 
“The Sack-Full of News", where the simpleton is taking hogs to market and the 
tricksters pretend they are sheep. In the contemporary "Jests of Scogin" the 
trickster is John Scogin (or Scogan) who became jester to the king c. 1480 and is 
said to have been a Master of Arts of Oriel College, Oxford :! ! 


Scogin and his chamber-fellow lacked money, and Scogin said “If thou wilt be ruled after 
me, we will goe to Tame market, where we shall overtake, going or comming, some that drive 
sheepe; now doe as I shall tell thee and we will get some money." And as they went to Tame 
they did see а man drive sheepe. Then said Scogin to his fellow “Сое thou before and make 
bargaine with him that the sheepe bee no sheepe, but hogs; and when that thou hast made a full 
bargaine, aske by whom the matter shall be tried; and say thou, by him that shall next overtake 
us.” The scholler did overtake him that drove the sheepe and said “Well overtaken, my friend; 
- from whence hast thou brought these faire hogs?” “Hogs!” quoth the fellow, “they be sheepe." 
Said the scholler “You begin to jest." “Nay, sir" said the fellow, “I speake in good earnest? 
"Art thou in earnest?" said the scholler *thou wilt lay no wager with me to the contrary!" 
“Yes, by the bone of a pudding, I will lay all the money in my purse." “How much is that?" 
said the scholler. The fellow said “I have two shillings.” “Two shillings!” said the scholler 
“That is nothing. Wilt thou lay half thy hogs and two shillings, and I will lay as much against it? 
Strike hands, and he that loseth shall pay." “Ве it," said the fellow. “Now” said the scholler 
"by whom shall we be tryed?" The fellow said “We shall be tryed in the town of Tame.” 
“Мау” said the scholler, “Тате is out of my way, let us bee tryed by him that shall next over- 
take us." “Be it," said the fellow. By and by, Scogin did overtake them, saying “Well overtaken, 
good fellowes.” “Welcome, master" said the scholler and the fellow. “Master” said the fellow, 
"here is a scholler of Oxford hath made a bargaine with me of two shillings and the price of 
half of my sheep that they bee hogs that I doe drive before me.” Scogin did set up a laughing, 
saying ... "Alacke, good fellowe, thou hast lost thy bargaine, for they be faire hogs.” Then 
said the scholler "Сіме me my money and divide these hogs, for І must have halfe of them." 
" Alacke" said the fellow “I bought these for sheep, but not for hogs; I am undone.” "Мау" 
said Scogin, "I will be indifferent betweene you both; let the scholler have the two shillings and 
take thou the hogs away with thee." The fellow said "Blessed be the time that ever you were 
borne! Hold, scholler, there is two shillings." The fellow was glad he lost not his hogs, which 
were sheepe. 


The same tale, in Alsatian dialect, is included in another collection of about 
the same period, “Schimpf und Ernst", by the Franciscan monk Johannes Pauli 
(bibliography no. 22). Combined with revenges, as in the Arabian Nights, it is 
found in modern versions from Rome, Calabria, Tuscany, Provence, Limousin and 
Catalonia (nos. 10, 11, 14, 16, 18). 

А bullying dignitary, however, comparable to the Mayor in the Assyrian tale, 
still appears as enemy in several versions: a feudal landlord in the Hungarian poem 
Lúdas Matyi, a bribed Kadi in a story from Georgia, a boyar in one from Moldavia, 
a gentleman in one from Rumania, a vizier, a bath-master or a merchant in tales 
from Turkey.!? In Italy and parts of France the tricksters may be monks or 
hermits (see synopsis). No doubt the variation reflects the social conditions where 
the tale is told. As pointed out by A. L. Oppenheim, it is noteworthy that in our 
tale the tyrant is a /ocal official, while the king appears as a benefactor and is 
treated with respect.!? In the mediaeval French “novel” Trubert (no. 17) the first 


11 «<Sack-full of News" and “Jests of Scogin", nos. 20 and 21 of the bibliography. On 
зр А. B. Emden, А Biographical Register of the University of Oxford (1959), ПІ, 
p. з 

!?For Lúdas Matyi and the East European variants see bibliography по. 5, article by 
V. Julow; Turkish dignitaries ар. Eberhard and Boratav, loc. cit. ibid. no. 4 (variants to 
Keloğlan). 

13 A. L. Oppenheim, Ancient Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1964), p. 275. 
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SYNOPSIS OF TALES 


Turkey E. Europe 


Motifs 


1. H is boy/poor man/wife/ 


discharged soldier pm b b b b pm/w| pm/w 
2. V is dignitary/robber/monk d Г r Г d d d 
3. H is cheated out of feast $ 
4. Tricked out of price of animal + + + + 
5. Fooled over identity of animal T 
6. Game (dead animal) stolen + 
7. Is struck by V F + + + 
8. Is beaten/scolded by mother 


11. Disguise as royal messenger 


| 
9. Retrieves game and eats it КІ 
10. Collects goods from shops RI 
RI 


12. Disguise as carpenter КІ | 
13. Disguise as windmill-builder КІ 

14. Disguise as girl/woman КІ R2 

15. Disguise as slave R2 

16. Hanging trick * + 

17. Disguise as doctor R2 R3 | R3 R2 R2 R2 


18. Disguise as old woman 

19. Attendants sent for herbs | + + 
20. Disguise as sick man R2 

21. Bath-house + + + 


22. Steals clothes 


+ + 
23. Disguise as priest 
24. Decoy R3 R3 R3 R3 R3 
25. V is beaten RI-3| RI-3 R2 |КІ-3| RI-3| КІі-3| R1I-3 
26. Decoy is beaten/executed 
27. V is killed R3 


28. H feigns death, seal trick, V and 
associates executed 
29. Mock hanging trick 
30. V feigns death, corpse revived R4 
31. V robbed on way to hospital, 
left in ditch 
32. V or associates go abroad + 
33. H goes abroad + + 


Abbreviations: 
H: Hero PMN: Poor Man of Nippur R: Revenge 
V: Villain ArN: Arabian Nights T: Trick 


Tales numbered according to bibliography. 
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EXAMINED OF TYPE 1538 


Я 


18 Motifs 
Da Lm - Cat 


b 
T 
+ + 
+ 


9. 
10. 


| 
R2 |R2 К] К1? | ВІ R1? 
R2 
+ + 
R3 
R2—3! R23 R1—3, R1-271 R12 


R4 | 28. 
R3 (RA) | R3 | R3 29. 

30. 

R4 31. 

32. 

33. 


З сг 


ою 4 оо BW м 


R2 17. 
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episode is altered in a way which changes the whole character of the tale: Trubert 
uses his goat as a means of gaining the favours of the duchess and gets the duke to 
pay a double price for it as well; the duke swears vengeance, but in fact is never 
able to take it. The tale thus becomes a mere series of pranks without motivation, 
the emphasis being on amorous achievements. Most probably, however, it derives 
ultimately from a tale of our type, as recognized by its editor. 


In order to take his revenge the hero has to obtain access to his enemy in 
private. The doctor's disguise is an obvious possibility and is used in most 
versions for the second or third revenge after the enemy has received his first 
injuries (in Poitou—tale по. 15—the healer is an “old woman"). In order to draw 
off the enemy's friends and attendants they may be sent by the doctor to look 
for herbs; this occurs in the Hungarian Lüdas Matyi and in the stories from Rome 
and Lorraine. The Turkish tale of "Brother Cock", Horoz Kardeş (no. 3) has a 
version adapted to local conditions: 


As morning was approaching, the boy dressed himself early as a doctor and went for a 
walk in the market place. By and by some of the robbers came to the market place to look for 
a doctor, . . . met the boy and begged him earnestly “Help us! We will give you 15,000 
piastres if you will cure our sick friend." “Agreed” said the boy, “but now take him at once to 
the bath-house." So they promptly went and brought him there. The doctor ordered them all 
to remove their clothes and enter. He also went in and assembled them all in a room and 
instructed them to wait one hour, after which they might go to the sick man and would find 
him cured. They gave their consent to this and proceeded into one of the bath rooms, where 
they passed the time. The false doctor then took a razor into his hand and went alone into the 
room of the sick man. Covering the door with a towel, he enlarged the man's throat [sic!] so 
that he should quickly expire. After a certain time had elapsed and the robber was dead, the 
boy wrote on the wall “This deed your Brother Cock has done. Look out for what more he 
will do!" Then he went out and told the bath manager to give him the others’ clothes for fumi- 
gating. The bath manager had them fetched and handed them to a porter to take to the 
doctors house. The boy then wrote on the wall *The one who has stolen your clothes is again 
Brother Cock. Beware what he still has in store for yout” 

The revenge in the bath-house is also found in the tales of Keloglan (no. 4) 
and in the Cretan tale of Choromangiris (no. 8) as well as in the Tale of the First 
Larrikin. The latter, however, has a curious distortion of this episode, the boy 
smearing himself with blood and posing as an injured man instead of a doctor. 

The Poor Man of Nippur as "doctor" merely demands a private place; but 
both here and in the First Larrikin the friends and attendants are drawn away in 
the third revenge by the device of hiring another man to shout out that he is the 
hero, whereupon all the attendants run and chase him. This decoy motif, as Dr. 
Julow points out,! ^ is widespread in eastern Europe as the third revenge and may 
derive there from our Assyrian tale through the mediation of the story from the 
Arabian Nights. Two versions, the Moldavian and the Ukrainian. even reveal them- 
selves as direct descendants of the Assyrian tale by the detail that the hero in this 
episode hides under a bridge while the attendants are being diverted. [n western 
Europe this motif apparently survives in Catalonia, where according to the sum- 
mary here used the hero distracts the attendants "бу а stratagem” (tale no. 18); in 
the Calabrian tale (no. 10) only a distorted vestige of it remains, where the youth 
induces a labourer to run away in the belief that the monks are pursuing him and 


1^ Op. cit. (bibliography no. 5). 
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they catch and beat the labourer instead of the youth beating the Prior. In 
Trubert the hero exchanges horse and clothes with his enemy's nephew, who is 
then mistaken for Trubert and hanged. 


The first revenge in the Poor Man of Nippur is unparalleled in this type of 
tale. Most commonly, as in the First Larrikin, the hero disguises himself as a girl 
or slave and, where the villain is a miscreant, traps him while he is demonstrating 
the use of his rope, hook, or gallows for torturing victims. This is found in the 
Turkish, Cretan, Georgian, Sicilian and Roman tales (see synopsis). In the 
Calabrian tale he gains admittance disguised as a woman, but the motif of the 
hook or gallows is absent. In the Turkish, Cretan and Sicilian tales this is the 
second revenge, being preceded by an additional prank in which the hero poses as 
his enemies' servant or companion and obtains various goods which they have 
ordered from shops. In Lúdas Matyi, in one Russian version, and in 7rubert the 
hero poses as a carpenter, in the Rumanian tale as a master of windmill building, 
and so goes with his enemy to the forest to fetch timber, where he ties him to a 
tree and beats him there. In the tale of Keloglan he retrieves the game stolen by 
the robbers and eats it. 

The Assyrian tale is completely different from all these: Gimil-Ninurta plays 
the role of a royal messenger carrying a treasure chest. For parallels to this motif 
we have to look outside type 1538. It occurs in a tale from Iceland (no. 23): 


A clever, industrious peasant boy named Sigurdur was envied by two princes, his former 
playmates, for his success. To do him a great injury they burned down his smithy. Sigurdur 
now took two sacks, filled them with the ashes, and went out with them. In the evening he 
came to a farm in which a man and wife had the duty of guarding the king’s treasures. Sigurdur 
said he was the king's messenger and was carrying precious valuables in his two sacks, but it was 
forbidden for anyone to look into them, so he asked the couple to guard them carefully for him 
for the night. But the wife of the custodian could not restrain her curiosity. When she opened 
the sacks she saw nothing but ashes, which were blown away by the wind in all directions. She 
took fright and told her husband, and in order to cover up the deed they filled the sacks with 
gold and precious stones, with which Sigurdur to his delight walked off the following day. He 
told the two foolish princes, in answer to their envious questions, that he had got these 
treasures for the ashes of his smithy. So they too burned down their smithies, but got only 
ridicule for the ashes when they offered them for sale. 


This tale is actually an example of Да ТИ Type 1535 “Тһе Rich and the Poor 
Peasant”, in which the theme is not physical retribution but easy profit. The trick 
of the "receptacle falsely said to contain valuables”? > also figures in several other 
examples of the same type from Germany (no. 24), one of which has an episode 
closely resembling our tale: 


A poor tailor was once walking in winter time across the fields to visit his brother. . . 
When he arrived at his brother's house he first looked in at the window to see if they were at 
home. There he saw a fat priest sitting with his sister-in-law at table. .. . At that moment there 
was a knock on the door and the husband was about to enter. He then saw how the woman 
quickly shut the priest into a chest, put the joint in the oven and pushed the wine under the 
bed-clothes. (There follows a trick by which the tailor persuades his brother to give him the 
chest, which he wheels away on a barrow, and wins 50 thaler from the priest for letting him 
out.) 


'S Motif K.443.3.1 in Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk Literature (Copenhagen, 
1958), citing only Bolte-Polivka, op. cit., II, 1 ff. (our no. 24). On pp. 10 ff. these authors cite 
an example of this motif from Russia which is not accessible to me. 
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The people wondered where he got all his money from, but he said “Т1 tell you. The 
price of skins is so high, I killed my old cow and got so much money from the skin." The 
villagers wanted to make a similar profit, went and cut the throats of all their cows and sheep 
and carried the skins into the town, but for this they got next to nothing because so many of 
them were offered for sale at the same time. 

So the peasants were angry and threw a lot of muck and rubbish in front of the tailor's 
door. He, however, put it all into his chest, went with it into the town, to a guest-house, and 
asked the host if he would be so kind as to look after the chest for a while, as it contained 
valuables and was not safe with him. The host said “With pleasure" and took the chest. Later 
the tailor returned and asked for it back and opened it to see if everything was still there. When 
he found it full of muck he fell into a rage, scolded the host and threatened to prosecute him, 
so that the host, who feared the publicity and the loss of his good name, gladly gave him a 
hundred thalers. 


In these examples, then, the victim is asked to guard the box or sack and 
when the fraud is discovered, has to make good the value of the alleged contents 
on pain of exposure as a thief. The first revenge in the Assyrian tale is an episode 
of this type, in so far as the Mayor has to refund the two minas of gold which are 
supposed to have been lost from the box. The beating administered is an extra 
dictated by the pattern of the tale and is in no need of justification, as shown by 
the other revenges. 

One detail, which seemed obscure when first translated, has now been 
elucidated. Gimil-Ninurta caught two birds and put them into his box, presumably 
to weight it; when he opened it, after the Mayor had fallen asleep, the birds 
“flew away to heaven."! ^^ This is а motif normally found associated with two 
other tale-types. AaTh no. 875 “The clever peasant girl", to which J. de Vries 
devoted a monograph in 1928,! 5 and no. 1416 “The mouse in the silver jug". In 
no. 875 a clever solver of puzzles, usually a young girl, is told to bring a present 
and at the same time not to bring one; she brings a bird enclosed between two 
plates or sieves and when the cover is lifted the bird flies off.!" In no. 1416 a 
receptacle containing a bird, a mouse or a wasp is placed before the victim and he 
(or she) is forbidden to touch it;! * he cannot restrain his curiosity, lifts the cover, 
and the creature escapes (as do the ashes blown by the wind in the Icelandic tale 
cited above). Classicists are familiar with this type from the myths of Pandora's 
box and of the bag of winds given by Aeolus to Odysseus. There is again an 
example in the sermons of de Vitry! ? and in many modern countries. 

Much comparative material for this motif has been adduced by Dr. J. 
Faragó,?? who claims that we have a new application of it in the Assyrian tale. 
Certainly there is here no question of a puzzle to be solved, nor is the Mayor being 
mocked for excessive curiosity or punished for breaking tabu. Yet it is perhaps 
not entirely a new application; for the receptacle in type 1416 is essentially only 
a variant of the closed box falsely said to contain valuables, which leads in the 


154See above, note 4. 

167. de Vries, Der kluge Rátsellóser (FF Communications no. 73). 

1 7 Motif H.1056 іп Stith Thompson, op. cit. 

18 «Tabu, looking into certain receptacles” in Stith Thompson, ор. cit., motifs C.320 ff. 
J. Faragó (see n. 20) following L. György, calls this type “tempting interdict”. 

1 9T. Е. Crane, op. cit., no. ХШ. 

20**A contribution to the tale motif of the bird concealed in the vessel", in Acta Ethno- 
graphica Academiae Scientiarum Hungaricae, Tom. 19 (1970), pp. 147—159. 

21 Motifs H.248.3 and J.1149.7 in Stith Thompson, op. cit. 
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tales from Iceland and Germany to the extortion of money from the victims. The 
element of curiosity is explicit in the Icelandic tale; it is missing in the Tale of the 
Poor Man of Nippur, as it is in the German story, but as we have seen, the episode 
belongs in other respects to the same type. The function of the birds is the same 
as that of the ashes: they serve to weight the box, but leave it empty as soon as it 
is opened. 


At the end of the tale several versions have an extra episode which, though it 
may not lead to a beating, is a kind of fourth revenge. 

In the Tale of the First Larrikin the leader of the gang pretends to be dead 
and arranges a mock burial; but the youth joins the funeral procession and thrusts 
a pack-needle into the coffin, whereupon the man cries out and sits up and the 
people think he has returned from the dead. The youth, being afraid, escapes to 
another country. 

In the Cretan tale Choromangiris sends his mother to tell the gang of dhraki 
that he has died and is lying in his grave. They go off to spit on his corpse; but 
while they are doing this the boy secretly marks their clothes with a seal. He then 
goes to the Pasha and complains that his father's forty slaves have stolen all his 
property. The Pasha says he can do nothing without witnesses, but Choromangiris 
says the slaves all have a seal stamped on their trousers. The dhraki are sent for 
and the seal marks are revealed. They are executed and Choromangiris gets all 
their property. 

In the tale of Peppe from Sicily the robbers wish to send their injured leader 
to hospital. Peppe disguises himself as a street sweeper with a large sack and the 
robbers hire him to carry the leader in this to hospital. Peppe, however, takes him 
out into the mountains, dumps him in a ditch and goes off with all his money. 

The tales from Tuscany, Poitou and Provence have a very different trick. 
The villain sends two of his emissaries to the hero's house, either to pay him the 
money he owes him or to get it back when it has already been paid (Provence). 
The hero hangs up a dummy figure of straw and tells the men that it is either his 
mother (Provence) or a previous visitor and this person has been puntshed for 
soiling his or her bed. The men are then accused of having done the same and are 
either soundly thrashed (Poitou) or make their escape in terror. In the Lorraine 
version this incident is abbreviated; the two emissaries take fright and escape 
during the night, but no reason is given. 


What then can be learned from these comparisons about the history of our 
tale? It would be a mistake to suppose that because the Assyrian tale is the first 
attested example it is therefore the prototype. It isa literary product and doubt- 
less has its roots in an oral tradition of immemorial antiquity. None the less, some 
suggestions may perhaps be made. 

Basic elements are probably the doctor's disguise and the ruse for distracting 
the attendants, which have survived to the present day. These could never have 
been the first revenge. The form which the first revenge takes in the Tale of the 
Poor Man of Nippur seems, as we have seen, more at home in tales of a different 
type. If it has been transferred from these, the original form of the first revenge 
may have been the girl's disguise, which is found in nearly all examples (see synop- 
sis), even where the enemy is not a robber but a dignitary, and even in 7rubert, 
where it leads, not to a beating, but to another amorous adventure. 
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Ihe initial swindle probably varied from place to place. However, it seems 
as if, in the centuries following the downfall of Assyria, perhaps in Persia or 
Arabia, the tale from India found in the Panchatantra was substituted for this 
episode and thereafter held its place, giving rise to changes in the revenges: the 
robber leader was trapped while demonstrating his hook or gallows; the stupid 
robbers were hoodwinked while purchasing goods in shops; and extra incidents 
were added at the end. The revenge in the bath-house (Turkey and Crete) and the 
prevalence of monks or hermits (Italy and France) are examples of local colour. 
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THE POOR MAN OF NIPPUR: 
AN ETHNOPOETIC ANALYSIS 


Heda Jason 
Jerusalem 


It has long been assumed that the story of the "Pharaoh Rhampsinit's 
Thief," given by Herodotus (II 121), is much older than Herodotus’ time.! A 
recently published Akkadian text, “The Poor Man of Хірриг, ? can be 
considered a forerunner of Herodotus’ story by some two (or even 
fourteen) centuries at least, if it is taken in the broad context of the folktale 
cycle on the Master Thief as found in the oral and written tradition of the 
European-Mediterranean-Indian cultural area. This complex of stories 
includes tales listed by Aarne and Thompson? under no. 950, and most of 
the types in the “Clever Man" chapter.‘ Literary versions of the story are 
found all through the Middle Ages. A long list of parallel medieval and oral 
modern versions of the story as a whole, as well as of its episodes, are 
brought by Farago,° Julow,® and are discussed by Gurney.’ 

Continuing Gurney's putting the text into the framework of its folkloric 
parallels, and Cooper’s attempt® to understand the text as a work of 
literature, we present here an ethnopoetic analysis of it. The texture of the 


1. Thanks are due to my colleague A. Kempinski, who drew my attention to this text and 
supplied all the historical and philological data, as well as the relevant bibliography; to R. 
Grafman for his editorial help; to the Israel Folktale Archives (IFA) and D. Noy, its Director, 
who kindly supplied the modern texts; and to the Israel Commission for Basic Research of the 
Israel Academy of Sciences and Humanities for its sponsorship. 

2. O. R. Gumey, “The Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur,” AnSt 6 (1956) 145-62, 7 (1957) 135- 
36; “The Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur and Its Folktale Parallels,” AnSt 22 (1972) 149-58; M. 
deJ. Ellis, “A New Fragment of the Tale of the Poor Man of Nippur,” JCS 26 (1974) 88-89; J. S. 
Cooper, “Structure, Humor, and Satire in the Poor Man of Nippur,” JCS 27 (1975) 163-74; E. 
Leichty, “Literary Notes,” in M. deJ. Ellis (ed.) Essays on the Ancient Near East in Memory of 
Jacob Joel Finkelstein, Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences Memoirs 19 (Hamden, 
1977) 143-46. For the date of the text see section 7, below. 

3. A. Aarne and S. Thompson, The Types of the Folktale, Folklore Fellows Communica- 
tions 184 (Helsinki, 1961). 

4. Such as Aarne and Thompson, Types of the Folktale nos. 1595, 1525 С IV, 1525 *J and °S 
(H. Jason, “Types of Jewish-Oriental Oral Tales,” Fabula 7 [1965] 115-224), 1535, 1539, 1542, 
1737. The entries offer a rich bibliography of medieval and modern texts. 

5. J. Farago, “A Contribution to the Fable Motif of the Bird Concealed in the Vessel: The 
First Revenge of the Poor Man of Nippur,” Acta Ethnographica Academiae Scientorum 
Hungarica 19 (1970) 147-59. 

6. V. Julow, “The Source of a Hungarian Popular Classic and Its Roots in Antiquity,” Acta 
Classica Universitatis Scientiarum Debrecensiensis 6 (1970) 75-84. 

7. Gurney, AnSt 22 (1972) 149-58. 

8. Cooper, JCS 27 (1975) 163-74. 
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text, its macrocomposition, narrative structure and semantic qualities 
(acting character, time and space setting) will be described. Then the 
Akkadian text will be compared to ancient and modern parallels. Table 2 
gives the text of the “Poor Man" and Table 3 of "Rhampsinit's Thief," both 
analyzed in the manner described. Tables 4 and 5 give parallel modern oral 
texts. 


1. Texture. Cooper's analysis involves elements of texture as well as 
surface patterning of the narrative structure. Analysis of the poetic qualities 
of the texture? requires both knowledge of the original language in which 
the work was composed and of therelevant literary tradition. As the author 
is familiar with neither the Akkadian language nor with Akkadian literature 
in general, only two problems will be touched upon. 

The entire corpus of extant Akkadian works reached us ina written state, 
and it is a matter of investigation in each case to decide whether a given 
work had an oral source and whether such an oral source was originally a 
verse or a prose composition. It should be noted that the verse form of a 
narrative work does not automatically make it an epic. Whether the "Poor 
Man of Nippur” circulated orally and, if so, whether it was sung in verse or 
narrated in prose we cannot know.!? 

A conspicuous feature of several ethnopoetic genres is repetitiousness: 
lines and entire passages are repeated verbatim. This feature, as Cooper!! 
points out, is well developed in our text. Parallelism, which is a special case 
of repetitiousness, serves the oral poet in his improvisation of works in 
verse.!2 In our text we find lines 4 and 5, 19 and 20, 37 and 38, 48 and 49 to 
form pairs of parallel lines. The existence of these four pairs of lines would 
speak for the text having been composed in verse, as prose texts do not 
feature parallelism. 


9. Macrocomposition. Тһе "Poor Man of Nippur” is built as a “framed 
chain" tale.!3 The opening episode of the "Master-Thief" frame contains 
the motivation of the hero to act, such as: being poor, he was cheated by a 
rich and mighty person (judge, merchant, ruler); or, a youth finds out his 
father's real profession, thievery, the only profession in which he is 
believed to be able to succeed; and the like. The closing episode of the 
frame should contain the story of the rogue's reward. In most ethnopoetic 
texts he is given the king's daughter in marriage, and half of the kingdom as 
well; the hero can also win riches. The hero's winning of a royal bride as the 


9. Described by H. Jason, "Ethnopoetry: Form, Content, Function," Forum Theologiae 
Linguisticae 11 (Bonn, 1977) 61-67. 

10. See H. Jason, "TheStory About David and Goliath: IsIt a Folk Epic?" Biblica 60 (1979) 
36-70 for a discussion of a similar problem in a biblical text. 

11. Cooper, JCS 27 (1975) 166f. 

12. See the description by A. B. Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, Mass., 1960). 

13. See the definition by H. Jason, Ethnopoetics: A Multilingual Terminology, Israel 
Ethnographic Society Studies 2 (Jerusalem, 1975) 33-34, and Jason, Ethnopoetry pp. 81-94. 
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result of his exploits places the tale within the genre of the fairy tale!*; the 
tale's close relation to the swindler novella!’ would make it a carnivalesque 
fairy tale. 

Our text has a standard opening episode: the Poor Man is being cheated 
there are three medial episodes, but the closing episode is lacking: the hero 
is not offered a spectacular reward. His reward— "one mina of red gold" 
(lines 78, 107)—is given to him in the first medial episode. Therefore, our 
text does not belong to the genre of the carnivalesque fairy tale but to that 
of the swindler novella. 

The medial episodes contain the hero's exploits and rogueries. There are 
a limited number of such episodes in oral tradition—about twenty or 
so—from which the narrator chooses several (in our text three; otherwise 
up to six or even more). The order of the episodes in the chain is free. 
Some episodes form ordered pairs. Thus in an early episodethe rogue must 
injure someone in order to pose ina later episode as a “healer who can heal" 
the injured adversary, and then injure him still more. 


3. Narrative structure. Each episode (except the closing one) is built 
according to the surface model for the narrative structure of the oral 
swindler novella.'® The model features five “narrative functions” played 
by two “narrative roles”: the Rascal and the Dupe and their respective 
followings. And this is the swindler novella “move”: 


Subject Action Object 

1 Dupe reveals his foolishness so that | Rascal 
Rascal can utilize it 
2 Rascal plans trick on Dupe 
3 Rascal plays trick on Dupe 
4 Dupe reacts as wished by Rascal 
(and following) 

5 Rascal prevails over Dupe 


Each of the four episodes in our Akkadian text can be analyzed according 
to this model (see Table 2 column 1). The episodes are set apart from one 
another by a spatial movement of a character (“connective in space"), 
and a refrain. 


4. Acting character. The Akkadian tale features two main and several 
secondary characters.'!® The main characters are Gimil-Ninurta and the 


14. See the definition by Jason, Ethnopoetics pp. 45-47, and Ethnopoetry pp. 38-41. 

15. See the definition in Jason, Ethnopoetics p. 48 and Ethnopoetry p. 27. 

16. As described by H. Jason, “The Narrative Structure of Swindler Tales," ARV: Journal 
of Scandinavian Folklore 27 (1971) 141-60. 

17. Defined by H. Jason, "A Model for the Narrative Structure in Oral Literature," in H. 
Jason and D. Segal (eds.) Patterns in Oral Literature (The Hague, 1977) pp. 99-139. 

18. Described by Jason, Ethnopoetry pp. 103-185. 
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mayor. The mayor has a following: a doorkeeper, who serves as a 
connecting link between the two main characters; and the collectivity of 
"his [the mayor's] household personnel" (lines 141, 145, 149), which do 
what Gimil-Ninurta wishes them to do, that is, they unintentionally become 
his helpers. Thus their action duplicates Dupe's reacting as Rascal wishes 
him to react (function 4).19 Gimil-Ninurta has three additional (unsuspect- 
ing) helpers: the king and his following (“they” of lines 81-82), who provide 
Gimil-Ninurta with the chariot and the robes; the barber who helps him to 
disguise himself as a healer; and the man whom Gimil-Ninurta sends to 
entice the mayor away from his household personnel. 

The qualities of characters in folktales are not stable throughout the 
entire story, but are tailored according to the needs of the role they play, 
and thus may change from one episode (or *move") to the next.? Thus 
Gimil-Ninurta seems to be naive to the point of stupidity in the first 
episode, where he fills the role of Dupe, and clever and shrewd in the three 
following episodes, where he is Rascal; the mayor is shrewd in the first 
episode—being Rascal—and credulous to the point of stupidity in the 
subsequent episodes, being Dupe. 

The characters tend to be anonymous. Gimil+DN is such a common 
personal name combination in Akkadian that it can be considered as 
"everyman." Ninurta being a god of aggressive nature, the combination 
“Gimil-Ninurta” may symbolize the hero’s aggressiveness. It is not clear 
why such a secondary character as a doorkeeper is given a personal name in 
our story: “Tukulti-Enlil.” As to the name itself, its significance in the 
framework of the story could be explained only on the basis of a detailed 
study of the relationships between the gods Enlil and Ninurta; from our 
text it seems that the younger-generation "Ninurta" overcomes older- 
generation "Enlil" In any case, none of the characters is a unique, 
historical, or pseudo-historical personage. 

All the characters in our tale are male and adult. None is shown within a 
family circle; they stand before us alone. Most of them are individual; the 
respective followings of the king and the mayor are group characters. 
These are typical qualities of the swindler novella characters. 


5. Space and time dimensions. These, too, correspond to the qualities 
of the oral swindler novella.? The space in which the events of the 
swindler novella are thought to have taken place is, in principle, 
undefined—an "everywhere" in the confines of this, the human world of 
living beings. Central cities and market places with a variegated 


19. Jason, ARV 27 (1971) 145. 

20. M. Luethi, Das europäische Volksmárchen: Form und Wesen (4th. ed.; Bern, 1974) рр. 
31-62; H. Jason, “Concerning the ‘Local’ and the ‘Historical’ Legends and Their Relatives,” 
Journal of American Folklore 84 (1975), as reprinted in H. Jason, Studies in Jewish 
Ethnopoetry (Taipei, 1975) p. 43. 

91. See the description in Jason, Ethnopoetry рр. 197, 217-18. 
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population and many persons living outside their kinship network are 
sometimes introduced as the stage of the swindler novella. In our text the 
towns of Nippur and Isin, important economic centers in Babylonia, play 
such roles. 

The time in which the events of the novella are thought to have 
happened is also undefined. The events could have happened at any point 
within the historical horizon of the narrating society: yesterday, today, 
tomorrow. Therefore, the names of the king and the mayor are not 
specified: the event did not occur in the year X of king Y. 

The character in movement is Rascal, Gimil-Ninurta. The others—the 
mayor aud his following, the king, and the barber—are all bound in their 
particular points in space, and Gimil-Ninurta moves amongst them. He 
starts out from his house and courtyard (lines 6 and 17), performs his 
exploits in the public domain of his town, and ends up by walking off into 
a third, wider, circle, the world outside the town (line 159). The public 
domain of the town provides Gimil-Ninurta with the means for action: the 
market, the goat; the king's court, the chariot and robes; the barber, the 
outfit of a healer; the bridge, the hiding place; the street, the stage on 
which to display himself as a noble and a healer. The mayor's court, also a 
public domain, is the stage for Gimil-Ninurta's exploits. 

The flow of time during the events related is barely indicated. We do 
not hear how long Gimil-Ninurta has been poor: "Не lay hungry every 
day (line 9)"; or the time-lapse from one visit to the mayor to the next. 
The text gives a few time indicators (connectives in time): ^when" (lines 
34, 72, 124) indicates a sequence of events; “all day” (lines 69, 114) and 
"for one day" (line 77) state the duration of an action; “night watch" (line 
94) and "middle of the night" (line 96) indicate the time of the action. 


6. The narrative mode. The world depicted in our tale is completely 
realistic: the town with its mayors (each quarter of a city may have its 
mayor), and the king as the supreme ruler and administrator of justice 
(here even without his knowledge); the market as a central institution of the 
town; the poor and the rich in a commercial society, devoid of illusions; a 
person and his circles of relatives and friends, neither of which cares about 
the distress of their relative and friend. In other words, the world is 
portrayed as it is. All the characters and objects are realistic; no fabulous 
element of whatever kind appears in the story,? not even an invocation to a 
deity. No miracle will help the poor man; man must handle his own affairs 
by himself. This setting of the tale in a realistic mode enabled Cooper?! to 
treat the relation of the tale to rulers, physicians, and the like, as if itwerea 
contemporary piece of written literature of the school of literary realism. 


22. CAD H 163Н. sub hazannu. 
23. For a description of the fabulous, see Jason Ethnopoetry pp. 18-25, 33-41. 
24. JCS 27 (1975) 163-74. 
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7. The age of the story. The text at our disposal stems from the 8th or 
7th century B.C. Yet, as discussed by Gurney” and assumed by Ellis,” the 
work may be much older, perhaps from the early second millennium. The 
folklorist can add to the discussion by elaborating certain data of the text 
which happen to be connected with the spatial aspect, namely that the 
tale is staged in the town of Nippur. As was mentioned before (section 5), 
a swindler novella is often set in a major economic center such as Nippur 
was in the Old Babylonian period. That the name of Nippur does not 
appear in the story by chance is proven by the theophoric element in the 
two personal names: Ninurta and Enlil both are ancient city gods of 
Nippur.” A tale originating in a period when Nippur was insignificant 
could not comfortably be set in this city. 


8. The "Poor Man of Nippur” and ancient literature. We began our 
discussion by associating the Akkadian text with the tale cited by 
Herodotus. While these two stories are not parallel in content, they do 
belong to the same ethnopoetic sub-genre, and thrive on the same pool of 
episodes. And, indeed, there are modern oral tales which include episodes 
of both the “Poor Man" and “Rhampsinit’s Thief" stories: the modern text 
which we have chosen to cite here in full (Table 4) smoothly combines 
episodes from both stories, demonstrating that they belong to one and the 
same cycle. 

A. L. Oppenheim?) compared our text with the Egyptian "Complaint of 
the Реазапі. "29 We would rather see the two texts as opposites. Both, no 
doubt, are realistic, and detailed analysis of the “Peasant” would most 
probably prove its source to be an oral novella. But it belongs to the 
“wisdom novella” sub-genre,? not to that of the “swindler novella." 
Wisdom novellas, in which the wronged party proves his right through his 
own cleverness (or according to the advice of a helper) by speech or 
action, are not rare in contemporary oral literature.*! An oral source for 
the “Peasant” seems to us no less probable than an oral source for the 
"Poor Man," but we venture to assume that the “Peasant” is a courtly 
reworking of an oral story, more literary and refined, and much farther 
removed from its source than the “Poor Man.” 

The only other ancient remnant of what might be a swindler novella 
which we could locate is cited by Herodotus (II 150): thieves dig an 


25. AnSt 6 (1956) 158f., notes to lines 2, 17, and 40. 

26. JCS 26 (1974) 88-89. 

27. RIA 2 382ff. 

28. Ancient Mesopotamia (Chicago, 1968) p. 275. 

29. ANET? pp. 407-10. 

30. See the definition in Jason, Ethnopoetry p. 27. 

31. For example Aarne and Thompson Types of the Folktale nos. 929, 1585, 1617, 1660. 
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underground passage to Sardanapalus’ treasury in Nineveh. All other 
novellas located in ancient texts are wisdom novellas.?? 


9. Modern ethnopoetic parallels. Close medieval and oral modern 
parallels to all four episodes of our text are widely known from Europe 
and the Moslem countries; they are listed by Farago,? Julow,*4 and 
Gurney.” The tale has also been recorded in the 1940's in Turkey. The 
full text of a modern variant (from Yemen) consisting of the opening 
episode and the first two medial episodes of the "Poor Man" and two 
episodes from “Rhampsinit’s Thief" is given in Table 4, where it is 
analyzed according to the "swindler novella move" model. Two 
additional modern parallels (from Yemen and Kurdistan) are given in 
summary and analyzed in Table 5. These three parallels were recorded 
from Jews who had immigrated to Israel.?' The reader will note that the 
modern variants correspond very closely to the Akkadian text. 

In the opening episode it is always a socially low character (poor, 
young) who is cheated out of an edible animal (mostly domestic: goat, 
calf, hen, cock, pigeon, fish). In the first revenge episode, the hero 
disguises himself as a desirable guest (gift-bearing official, marriageable 
girl), and so gains access to the home of the wrongdoer. In the second 
revenge episode he invariably masquerades as a healer. 

The hero is usually designated. In modern variants the designations are 
clearly nicknames: "Son-of-a-bitch," "Owner of the pigeon"; in the 
Turkish version given by Gurney?? the hero's nickname is “Brother Cock." 
In the ancient version the hero's name can be interpreted as "Aggressive 
One,” that is, it is a nickname parallel in intent with “Son-of-a-bitch.” In 
contrast the adversary (mayor, thieves) has neither name nor nickname. 

In all versions the king appears as a rather stupid and laughed.at 
character. The role of the benevolent, neutral, or stupid king (or judge) 
who stands over two conflicting parties and often functions as an arbiter 
in the dispute, and whose decision is in favor of *our" hero, is common in 
oral literature. In the Master- Thief cycle, the king tends to fill the role of 
antagonist, after the initial adversary—the thieves—is disposed of or is 
simply dropped from the narrative. In the Akkadian text the king is 


32. See the list in H. Jason and A. Kempinski, "How Old Are Folktales?" (paper prepared 
for the 7th Congress of the International Society for Folk Narrative Research, Edinburgh, 
August 1979). 

33. Acta Ethnographica Hungarica 19 (1970) 147-59. 

34. Acta Classica Debrecensiensis 6 (1970) 75-84. 

35. AnSt 22 (1972) 149-58. 

36. Indexed Бу W. Eberhard and Р. N. Boratav, Typen türkischer Volksmárchen 
(Wiesbaden, 1953) no. 360 III 3b. 

37. They are indexed under 1525 °S - Jason 1965 (Jason, Fabula 7 [1965] 115-24). 

38. AnSt 22 (1972) 154. 
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unwittingly the hero's helper; in IFA 10119 he is a kind of arbiter; in the 
two other modern versions he becomes an adversary after the initial 
adversary- the thieves—is overcome. That the king in the Akkadian story 
did not ask the hero why he needed the chariot is not a sign of the king's 
stupidity, notwithstanding the meta-textual remark in lines 79-80. In our 
modern version (Table 4) we find that the Old Woman also does not ask 
the Son-of-a-bitch why he wishes to pose as a girl. The rule is that helpers 
in folktales do not reflect upon the hero's deeds and orders, but act as he 
demands of them. 

In two of the modern texts the refrain is built in, as it is in the Akkadian 
text, which reads: 

*For one load you have imposed on me 

For that one, I will repay three times!” 
IFA Ms. no. 5460 has: 

“This is part of the price for the calf; and the rest is still to come.” 
IFA Ms. no. 10119 has: 

“That was good, the worse will yet come. The Owner of the Pigeon.” 
The Turkish version given by Gurney” has a similar refrain: 

“This deed your Brother Cock has done. Look out for what more he 

will do!" 

"The one who has stolen your clothes is again Brother Cock. Beware of 

what he still has in store for you!" 

In each case the refrain closes an episode. When finally the thief (first 
adversary) is overcome, and the king has turned adversary (second 
adversary) of the hero, the refrain is no longer repeated. This second part 
of the story in IFA Ms. no. 5460 (Table 4) is parallel to some episodes of 
Herodotus’ “Rhampsinit’s Thief," where also no refrain is used. 

The space and time dimensions are similar in the Akkadian and the 
modern texts. The events play in an "everywhere" and "any time"; it is 
mainly the hero who is on the move, while the other characters are static; 
the flow of timeis hardly indicated. The stage of the tale is entirely realistic. 

In content our tale corresponds to modern folktales on two additional 
points which were not mentioned by earlier commentators.*! 

Approaching a king or high official with a rather insignificant present 
such as a vegetable or a broken pot, in expectation of a worthy reward, is a 
well-known episode in oral literature: the reward should be in accord with 
the means of the giver, not of the recipient. The reward is regularly given to 
a man who is clearly poor but pure of heart; in the second episode of the 
story a greedy rich imitator brings a costly gift and receives a punishment 
for his greed from the king.*? Against this background Gimil-Ninurta's 


39. Lines 67-68, 112-13, 138-39, 157-58. 

40. AnSt 22 (1972) 154. 

41. Farago, Acta Ethnographica Hungarica 19 (1970) 147-59 and Julow, Acta Classica 
Debrecensiensis 6 (1970) 75-84. 

49. Aarne and Thompson, Types of the Folktale nos. 1610, 1689 A. 
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action in the opening episode is rather understandable, and is not simply 
naive and stupid. It was stupid only in relation to that particular mayor of 
Nippur, who did not live up to the expectations of his subjects. 

Gimil-Ninurta's acting as a noble for one day is reminiscent of two 
episodes from modern oral literature. In one story a man, or St. Peter, 
wishes to act as God for a single day. Не із granted the wish, with disastrous 
results.*! In the other tale a king in disguise meets a poor man and, for some 
reason or other, decides to play a trick on him: he causes him to fall asleep 
and brings him to the palace. Next day the poor man is greeted as king; he 
acts as such the entire day. The man, although very surprised to wake up in 
the royal bed, uses the opportunity to take revenge on an enemy, and to 
bolster his household with monies from the king’s treasury. The following 
night the man is transferred back to his former situation.*4 

The result of Gimil-Ninurta's actions is roughly similar: he takes his 
revenge on his enemy and secures riches for himself. Several elements in 
the folktale are inverted in relation to the Akkadian text: 


-Fthe king takes initiative —Gimil-Ninurta takes the initiative 
+the hero is taken for this one day  —Gimil-Ninurta remains in his own 
from his own sphere, and events sphere, where all events take place; 
occur in the king’s palace he brings the royal sphere out to the 
city 


10. The implications. As a folktale, the Akkadian text proved not to be 
especially interesting: it is merely one more version of the “Master-Thief” 
cycle, with no special syntactic or semantic narrative features. For the 
folklorist its interest lies in its age and, precisely, in this “lack of interest.” 
The fact that so standard a story is found so early points toward the futility 
of a search for “origins,” “the original text of the folktale type,’ 
developments in time and space, and the like. These are apparently lost, in 
any event, in the vague darkness of illiterate prehistory. The fact that the 
"Poor Man" is such a standard story speaks against any possibility of 
restoring the origins or developments of content-types such as Aarne's, or 
of an ethnopoetic genre such as the “swindler novella.” 

For the Assyriologist, the standard ethnopoetic qualities of the text 
testify to the existence of a folk tradition in Mesopotamia, of which very 
few other remnants have been found. At the other end of the Fertile 
Crescent, in contemporaneous Egypt, a somewhat richer documentation 
of folk literature is found. The richest harvest of ancient folk literature is 
preserved in Israelite literature. The conjectured reasons for this different 


43. Aarne and Thompson, Types of the Folktale nos. 774 and 800. 

44. Aarne and Thompson, Types of the Folktale no. 1531. 

45. А. Aarne, Leitfaden der vergleichenden Máürchenforschung, Folklore Fellows 
Communications 13 (Helsinki, 1913); K. Krohn, Folklore Methodology (1926; tr. R. L. Welsh, 
Austin, Texas, 1971). 
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extent of preservation of folk literature are beyond the scope of the present 
paper.* 

The association of the Akkadian “Poor Man of Nippur" and the Egyptian 
“Pharaoh Rhampsinit’s Thief” stories in the same cycle of folktales 
indicates that the two lands did share a common folk tradition, at least in 
regard to folktales, and that at such an early date. The relatively late 
recording of the “Rhampsinit’s Thief” story should not be allowed to 
deceive us, for much earlier Egyptian records of folktales that belong to the 
same system of oral literature are extant.“ These include the tale of the 
"Doomed Prince," and the stories of "Pharaoh Kheops and the Magi- 
cians."4^ Today both countries indeed belong to the same cultural area and 
share a common repertoire of folktales; this broad area encompasses 
Europe, the Muslim countries, and India.*? 

Folklorists seek to explain the uniformity found today by assuming that 
during the historical period, that is, the last two or three millennia, folktales 
migrated in various directions. But how did this uniformity evolve still 
earlier, and when did this happen? The answers to these questions—if 
indeed they are at all answerable—are to be sought from the historian of 
the Ancient Near East, rather than from the folklorist. 


46. See Jason and Kempinski, How Old Are Folktales? 

47. See the description of this system in Jason, Ethnopoetry рр. 3-58. 
48. See the list in Jason and Kempinski, How Old Are Folktales? 
49. See Jason, Ethnopoetry pp. 13-14. 


TABLES 


Notes to the Tables: 


Each "episode" forms one “move” (see paragraph 3) 
"con[nective in] space" — transition in space 
"con[nective in] time" — transition in time 
"con[nective] inf[ormation] 1" — information to character in narrative 
"con[nective] inf[ormation] 2" — information to listener of narrative 
"Propp" — V. I. Propp, Morphology of the Folktale (1928; tr. L. Scott; 2nd. ed. Austin, 
Texas, 1968) 
Functions by Propp: 
Propp 9: Dispatcher invites prospective wooers of king's daughter 
Propp 26: Hero-wooer accomplishes difficult tasks 
Propp 27: Hero-wooer discloses his identity to king 
Ргорр 31: King gives to hero daughter in marriage plus “half the kingdom,” or wealth 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of the texts, as analyzed in Tables 2-5 


(X indicates the presence of a function) 


Functions Gimil- Pharaoh IFA IFA IFA 
Ninurta Rhampsinit’s 5460 104 10119 
Thief 
Episode I: Hero is cheated 
1 X X? Xx? X 
2 X X 
3 X X X 
4 X X X 
5 X X X X 
Episode II: Disguised hero injures wrongdoer 
1 X X 
9 X X X X 
3 X X X X 
4 X X X X 
5 X X X X 
Episode III: Hero disguises as healer 
1 X X X 
2 X X X X 
3 X X X X 
4 X X X X 
5 X X X X 
Episode IV: Hero beats up wrongdoer 
1 
9 X 
3 X 
4 X 
5 X 
Episode V: King's daughter tries to catch hero 
1 X xeo 
2 X X 
3 X X 
4 X X 
5 X X 
Fairy tale episode: Hero receives princess and kingdom, or wealth 
Propp 26 [X] [X] 
Propp 9 X X 
Propp 27 X X X 
Propp 31 [X***] X X X X 


* Episode repeated twice 
**Episode repeated three times 
***The "mina of red gold" in episode II 
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TABLE 2 
The Poor Man of Nippur: Analysis of the tale synopsis 


The indication of lines of the text-edition (columns 2 and 4) should enable thereader to follow 
the analysis by using either Gurney's rendering of the text in AnSt 6 (1956) 150ff., or that of 
Cooper in JCS 27 (1975) 61ff. 


Our analysis Tale synopsis Cooper's analysis 


Functions of the Lines Lines Units 
swindler novella 


1 2 3 4 5 
con inf 1 1-10 Description of G-N's state 1-22 I 
[con space G-N moves from home to market] 

1 11-51 С-№ buys the goat and brings it to the mayor 23 ПІ 
2A con space: G-N moves to mayor's place 24-33 II 2 
34 con time: G-N enters mayor's presence 34-64 II 3 
2,3 52-63 | Мауог cheats G-N out of his goat and throws 
him out 
con space 64 G-N moves out from mayor’s place 
refrain 65-68 65-71 II 5 
5 69 The mayor won 
con space 70 G-N moves to the king's palace 
con inf 2 71 The king's duty is described 
con time 79 G-N enters the king's presence 72-86 III 1 
9 73-86  G-N prepares the first ruse 
78-80 соп inf. 2: Description of king's behavior 
con space | 87-88  G-N moves to mayor's place 87-93] Ш? 
4 89 con inf 1 (false inf): Mayor inquires who the lord 
is 
3 90-91 соп inf 1 (false): G-N pretends to be a royal 
messenger 
4 92-93, 95 Mayor receives G-N and falls asleep 92-100 ШЗ 
con time 94 Night passes 
3 96-101a G-N tricks the mayor 
102-103 into believing the gold has been stolen 101-109 III 4 
and beats him 
4 101Ь, | Mayor asks for mercy and pays damages 109-114 III 5 
104-108 and bribes 
con space 109 G-N moves out of the mayor's place 
refrain 110-113 


5 114 G-N won (=mayor cries) 


con space 115 


2 

con space 
3 

con time 
3 

4 

3 

con space 
refrain 

2 

con space 


[3 


3 
refrain 


con space 


116-17 
118 
119-23 
124 
125 
126 
127-34 
135 
136-39 
140-46 
147 


148-52 


153-56 
157-58 
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G-N moves from his home to the barber in the 
market 


G-N disguises himself as healer 

G-N moves from market to mayor's place 
con inf 1 (false): G-N pretends to be a healer 
G-N enters the mayor's presence 

G-N pretends to be an all-knowing healer 
The mayor believes G-N 

G-N beats up the mayor 


G-N moves out from the mayor's place 


G-N plans the third ruse 
G-N hides in a certain place 


The hired man entices the mayor into leaving his 
house] 


Mayor is left unprotected by his household 
personnel 


G-N beats up the mayor 


159, 160a Mayor and G-N go off each in a different 


160b 


direction 


Mayor is able only to craw] 


115-17 


118-24 


124-33 


134 
135-39 


140-46 
147-50 


151-53 
154-56 


157-60 
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IV 1 


IV 2 


IV 3 


IV 4 
IV 5 


МІ 
V2 


V3 
V4 


V5 
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TABLE 3 
Pharaoh Rhampsinit's Thief 


Herodotus II 121, using the 1880 translation by Rawlinson. The full text of the tale is 
presented here since publications of Herodotus' work do not indicate lineation in sufficient 


detail. 


Function 


con inf 2 


] 
con time 


con inf 2 


3 
con space 
3 


9 


Tale text 


King Rhampsinitus was possessed, they said, of great riches in silver, —indeed 
to such an amount, that none of the princes, his successors, surpassed or even 
equalled his wealth. 


For the better custody of this money, he proposed to build a vast chamber of 
hewn stone, oneside of which was to form a part of the outer wall of his palace. 


The builder, therefore, having designs upon the treasures, contrived, as he was 
making the building, to insert in this wall a stone, which could easily be 
removed from its place by two men, or even by one. 


So the chamber was finished, and the king's money stored away in it. 
Time passed, 


and the builder fell sick; when finding his end approaching he called for his 
two sons, and related to them the contrivance he had made in the king's 
treasure-chamber, telling them it was for their sakes he had done it, that so they 
might always live in affluence. Then he gave them clear directions concerning 
the mode of removing the stone, and communicated the measurements, 
bidding them carefully keep the secret, whereby they would be comptrollers 
of the royal exchequer as long as they lived. 


Then the father died, and the sons were not slow in setting to work: 

they went by night to the palace, 

found the stone in the wall of the building, and having removed it with ease, 
plundered the treasury of a round sum. 


When the king next paid a visit to the apartment, he was astonished to see that 


(con inf 1?) ће money was sunk in some of the vessels wherein it was stored away. Whom 


con inf 1 
1 


to accuse, however, he knew пої, as the seals were all perfect, and the 
fastenings of the room secure. 


Still each time that he repeated his visits, he Found that more money was gone. 


The thieves in truth never stopped, but plundered the treasury ever more and 


(con inf 2?) more. 


2 


con space 


4 
3 
con inf 1 
4 


At last the king determined to have some traps made, and set near the vessels 
which contained his wealth. This was done, 


and when the thieves came, as usually, to the treasure-chamber, and one of 
them entering through the aperture, 


made straight for the jars, 
and suddenly found himself caught in one of the traps. 
Perceiving that he was lost, 


he instantly called his brother, and telling him what had happened, entreated 
him to enter as quickly as possible and cut off his head, that when his body 
should be discovered it might not be recognised, which would have the effect 


con space 
con time 
con space 


con inf 1 


б 


& WO A C 


con time 


con space 
5 
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of bringing ruin upon both. The other thief thought the advice good, and was 
persuaded to follow it; —then, fitting the stone into its place, 


he went home, taking with him his brother's head. 
When day dawned, 


the king came into the room, 


and marvelled greatly to see the body of the thief in the trap without a head, 
while the building was still whole, and neither entrance nor exit was to be seen 
anywhere. 


In this perplexity he commanded the body of the man to be hung up outside 
the palace wall, and set a guard to watch it, with orders that if any persons were 
seen weeping or lamenting near the place, they should be seized and brought 
before him. 


When the mother heard of this exposure of the corpse of her son, she took it 
sorely to heart, and spoke to her surviving child, bidding him to devise some 
plan or other to get back the body, and threatening, that if he did not exert 
himself, she would go herself to the king, and denounce him as the robber. The 
son said all he could to persuade her to let the matter rest, but in vain; she still 
continued to trouble him, until at last he yielded to her importunity, and 
contrived as follows: 


Filling some skins with wine, he loaded them on donkeys, which he drove 
before him until he came to the place where the guards were watching the 
body, when pulling two or three of the skins towards him, he untied some of 
the necks which dangled by the asses' sides. The wine poured freely out, 
whereupon he began to beat his head, and shout with all his might, seeming not 
to know which of the donkeys he should turn to first. 


When the guards saw the wine running, delighted to profit by the occasion, 
they rushed one and all into the road, each with some vessel or other, and 
caught the liquor as it was spilling. 


The driver pretended anger, and loaded them with abuse; 


whereon they did their best to pacify him, until at last he appeared to soften, 
and recover his good humor, drove his asses aside out of the road, and set to 
work to rearrange their burdens; 


meanwhile, as he talked and chatted with the guards, 
one of them began to rally him, and make him laugh, 
whereupon he gave them one of the skins as a gift. 


They now made up their minds to sit down and have a drinking-bout where 
they were, so they begged him to remain and drink with them. 


Then the man let himself be persuaded, and stayed. As the drinking went on, 
they grew friendly together, so presently he gave them another skin, 


upon which they drank so copiously that they were all overcome with the 
liquor, and growing drowsy lay down, and fell asleep on the spot. 


The thief waited until it was the dead of the night, and then took down the 
body of his brother; after which, in mockery, he shaved off theright side of all 
the soldiers' beards, and soleft them. Laying his brother's body upon theasses, 


he carried it home to his mother, 


having thus accomplished the thing that she had required of him. 


= 


SS SSS Episode: ee о о» 


Fairy-tale episode 


con inf 1 
1 


con inf 1 


2 


con space 
4 
3 


Propp 26 
con inf 1 


Propp 9 


Propp 27 
Ргорр 31 
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When it came to the king’s ears that the thief's body was stolen away, 


he was sorely vexed. Wishing, whatever it might cost, to catch the man who 
had contrived the trick, he had recourse to an expedient. . . He sent his own 
daughter to the common stews, with orders to admit all comers, but to require 
every man to tell her what was the cleverest and wickedest thing he had done 
in the whole course of his life. If any one in reply told her the story of the thief, 
she was to lay hold of him and not allow him to get away. The daughter did as 
her father willed, 


whereon the thief, who was well aware of the king's motive, 


felt the desire to outdo him in craft and cunning. Accordingly, he contrived the 
following plan: —He procured the corpse of a man lately dead, and cutting off 
one of the arms at the shoulder, put it under his dress, 


and so went to the king's daughter. 
When she put the question to him as she had done to all the rest, 


he replied, that the wickedest thing he had ever done was cutting off the head 
of his brother when he was caught in a trap in the king's treasury, and the 
cleverest was making the guards drunk and carrying off the body. 


As he spoke, the princess caught at him; 


but the thief took advantage of the darkness to hold out to her the hand of the 
corpse. 


Imagining it to be his own hand, she seized and held it fast; 
while the thief, leaving it in her grasp, made his escape by the door. 


The king, when word was brought him of this fresh success, amazed at the 
sagacity and boldness of the man, 


sent messengers to all the towns in his dominion to proclaim a free pardon for 
the thief, and to promise him a rich reward, if he came and made himself 
known. 


The thief took the king at his word, and came boldly into his presence; 


whereupon Rhampsinitus, greatly admiring him, and looking on him as the 
most knowing of men, gave him his daughter in marriage. 
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TABLE 4 
IFA Ms. no. 5460 


Recorded in 1965 by N. B. Gamlieli in Hebrew from his cousin Ezra Cohen (literate; teacher 
and fiction writer). Both immigrated to Israel from Yemen in 1949. The tale has been 
published in Hebrew by N. B. Gamlieli in The Chambers of Yemen: 131 Jewish-Yemenite 
Folktales and Legends (Tel Aviv, 1978) pp. 345-52. 


Function 


con inf 2 


con space 


con inf 2 


con time 
1 


con space 


e Episode Ia ——— — ————————9 


Text of tale 


Once there was an orphan, with no brothers, no relatives, and no kin. The child 
wandered from place to place, begged his daily bread, and slept in the open. 


Once, the child happened upon a large town and came across the house of an 
old woman. 


She said to him: “Stay with me, and be a son unto me, апа I will undertake your 
every need." He stayed with her, and tended her cow and helped around the 
house. 


One day 

the old woman fell ill and could not leave the house, and they had nothing to 
eat. The old woman said: "А pity, my son, that you are still a small child; were 
you already grown-up, I would give you the hen to sell in the market, and then 
we would have something to eat!" The orphan said: “I am already big enough, 
and you can depend on me. Give me the hen, and I shall sell it!" 

And in that town there were seven infamous thieves. The old woman warned 
the child of them, and told him not to sell the hen for less than a riyal. 


When the boy reached the market, one of the thieves ran up to him and said: 
“What is the price of the hen, child? 

The child said: “One riyal.” 

The thief took hold of the hen with one hand, and told the child to repeat after 
him: “Say: ‘thirty-nine buqsha!’” 

“Thirty-nine buqsha," said the child. 


When he had said this, the thief held out to him one buqsha, and concluded: 
"And here is another buqsha for you—together making forty buqsha, 
amounting to a riyal." 

The child shouted out "Thief!" because of the theft, but there was no one who 
would take his side. He chased after the thief, and begged for his thirty-nine 
buqsha, and received a slap in the face for his arrogance. 


The orphan returned to the old woman, weeping and ashamed, and bore his 
pain within. 


——Ó————— У 
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Con space 
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3 
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3 


con inf 1 
—4 


5 


con time 


con inf 1 


con time 
con inf 1 
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Two years later, 


the old woman said to the child: "Were you already grown-up, I would send 
you to the market to sell the calf and buy provisions for the holiday." He said to 
her: "Tam a big lad and you can depend on me; the incident of thehen will not 
repeat itself." She was convinced and gave him the calf, and fixed the price: 
twenty riyals. 


He led the calf and entered the market, 


but before he had found a place, one of the thieves was already around and 
asked: "What is the price of this calf, my lad?" 


"Twenty riyals." 


"Come after me, and you will receive twenty riyals!" 


con space 4 He went after him, and that one led him to a big house—the house of the seven 


thieves. 
He stood at the entrance, and waited to receive the money. 


The thief said to him: “Say ‘nineteen riyals!” 


The lad understood into whose hands he had fallen, 
and he refused to say “nineteen.” 


When he refused, the thief threw him a single riyal and said: “Nineteen and one 
are twenty.” The thief pulled the calf by force from its owner’s hands and 
brought it into the house. 


The lad sat before the locked door and wept. When he refused to leave the 
place, the chief of the thieves came out of the house and thrashed him and 
drove him away, and the lad fled for his life. 


But he swore that the price for the calf would be a high one. 

When he thus decided, the lad took the riyal which the thief had thrown to 
him and went and bought girl’s clothing. The clothes suited him, and he 
appeared just like a girl. He let his hair grow long, and braided his locks, and 
associated with girls. He promised the old woman that he would yet 
compensate her for the calf, and she believed him and did not remonstrate 
with him by asking: “Why did you disguise yourself as a girl?” 


Two years passed, 


and the local lads came to know the beautiful and vigorous “daughter” of the 
old woman. 


Several of them fell in love with her and sought her hand in marriage, but the 
old woman rejected them all with the plea that her “daughter” was still too 
small. 


In the course of time 
the thieves also heard of the charming girl, 


and decided that she was worthy to be the wife of their chief. They came to the 
old woman and said: “We seek your daughter in marriage, and do not dare to 
refuse us!” “I cannot refuse you, my sons,” said the old woman, “if the girl will 
agree; it is her desire that shall decide, and the main thing is the terms.” And 
since the “daughter” agreed, the old woman demanded an exceptionally high 
bride price, and she received it. 


<— x Episode II, 


Episode Ш ———— ——————»5 


vefrain 


con Space 


4 


con inf 1 


4 


refrain 
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The lad said: “This is part of the price of the calf, and the rest is still to come." 


The wedding was celebrated, and the bride was brought to the groom. 


The six bachelor thieves cleared the middle storey of the house for the couple, 
and they moved to live on the storey above. 


Upon her coming, the supposed bride asked the bridegroom: “Are you indeed 
as rich as I have heard? If so, show me your treasures, and my heart shall be 
joyous!” 


The bridegroom took the bundle of keys and opened six rooms, and boasted 
before his bride of the great wealth stored there. There was one more room 
there—the seventh room—which the bridegroom did not wish to open. 


But since his dear bride so wanted to see what was within it, he could not 
refuse, just not to spoil her mood. He opened it, 


and what was seen within? A gallows. 


“Here people are hanged,” explained the chief of the thieves. “Whoever 
disturbs us in our business, we hang him and are rid of him once and for all!” 


The “bride” acted stupid and asked: “How are men hanged on this post? How 
is this done?” 

The bridegroom showed her the noose and explained how the thing was done. 
She came to put her head into the noose, in jest, 


but the bridegroom prevented her from doing it. “I will do it, go away!” he 
said. He put his head in, in her stead. 


During the demonstration, the “bride” released the lever, and the bridegroom 
was hanged. 

When he was left alone, the lad removed the bridal clothes and entered one 
of the store rooms, and seized money and fled. When he reached the old 
woman, he gave her the money 


and said: “This is part of the price of the calf, and the rest is still to come.” 


Immediately afterward, the lad put on a new suit and dressed up as a healer, 
and went about and proclaimed: “Physician and healer!” 


When the thieves heard that a healer was passing in the street, they 
immediately summoned him to come and save their fellow who was struggling 
for his life. The patient was taken down from the gallows before his soul had 
totally expired, but he was still unconscious. 


The “healer” asked to be alone with the patient, and ordered the fellows to take 
their distance. 


The thieves obeyed the order and went up to the third storey. 


When they had gone, he smeared the stairs, which were narrow and dark, with 
slippery halva, and then returned to “treat” the patient. He took from his case 
an iron hammer and struck the head of the dying man once and twice, finishing 
his execution. 
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con inf 1 The thieves, who had seen from above the "physician's" deed, 


4 almost went mad with anger. Each jumped up from his place to catch the 
quack doctor and to cut him to pieces. 


5 But whoever reached the stairs, slipped in the halva апа fell full length to the 
ground, and rolled downstairs until the basement of the house. All of them lay, 


moaning, broken of limb, not able to rise. 
While they were like this, the “healer” filled his pockets with gold and silver 


con space and made away. He came to the old woman, 


5 showed her the spoil, 


refrain апа said: “This is part of the price of the calf, and the rest is still to come." 


con inf 2 Now, the king himself was the faithful ally of the seven thieves. They stole 
and robbed and gave the king his share of the loot, and he would cover for their 
crimes, and would shield and support them. 


con inf 1 Now, when he heard that they had lost their chief, and that they all lay ill, he 
sought to know who had succeeded in doing all this to them. "Не is areal Son- 
of-a-bitch," the thieves said to the king. 


9 “But don't worry, we have his address. He won't escape us!” 
con time When they had recovered from their wounds, 


1 . 2 they chose a new chief, and made plans how to kill the Son-of-a-bitch and the 
. old woman, and recover their treasures. 


3 The six thieves got into waterskins and their chief carried them on camels to 
the house of the old woman. He said: "Allow me, worthy mother, to leave my 
skins with oil in the courtyard of your house. Tomorrow I shall come to take 
them." The thief gave the old woman a sum of money for the storage, 


4 and she agreed to his request and allowed him to put his skins in her yard. 


— con inf 1The Son-of-a-bitch was not at home at the time, and did not see what the old 
woman had done. 


9 - When he came home and saw the skins, his suspicions were aroused. He 
(con inf 1) punctured one of the skins with a needle, but no oil oozed out. He no longer 
had any doubt that these were his enemies who had come to kill him. 


3 . He carried the skins, one by one, and threw them into the well at the center of 
his courtyard. 


9 Then he spread а mat over the mouth of the well and went to sleep. 


contime All night long, the gang leader waited for his companions and they did not 
Е соте. 


: 2 According to the plan, they should have emerged from the skins during the 
night, killed the Son-of-a-bitch and the old woman, and returned to their base. 


con time When the greater part of the night had passed, 

con inf 1 and they had not returned, 

con space he went out to see the reason for the delay. 

4 . He knocked on the old woman’s door and asked for his skins. 


3 . The door opened and he entered. 
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4 . While groping in the dawn, looking for his skins, hestepped.on the mat and fell 
: into the well. Thus he was buried alive alongside his companions. 
a When they had died, the Son-of-a-bitch rushed and seized all their treasures. 


He looted their gold and silver, and brought it to the old woman’s house. 


refrain Не told her: “This is part of the price of the calf, and the rest is still to come." 


con inf 1 The disappearance of the seven thieves aroused amazement throughout the 
city. The king, who understood that they had fallen into a trap laid by the Son- 
of-a-bitch, rushed to put his hands on their house and that which was within. 
He hoped to find there treasures, but he found an empty house. The Son-of-a- 
bitch had preceded him and had emptied it. 


1 The king declared war on the terrible Son-of-a-bitch, who had succeeded in 
overcoming seven violent thieves. 


con time So, one evening a curfew was suddenly declared in the city. 
1 The Кіпя 8 soldiers invaded all the houses and sought the Son-of-a-bitch. 


2 When the Son-of-a-bitch saw that they were looking for him, he decided to 
make fun of and deride the king and his soldiers. 


con time In the middle of the night 

con space he went out 
3 and gave coffee to the soldiers in the streets. The coffee was drugged, 
4 and the soldiers who drank it fell deeply asleep. 


5 The Son-of-a-bitch dragged the sleeping soldiers to the king’s gate, hanged 
them by their feet in a row, 


con space and went home. 
con time The next day 


con inf 1 the king looked out the window of his palace, and what does he see? All of his 
soldiers hanging by the feet like slaughtered oxen. 


1 . 2 He was very angry over his failure, and decided to put his “bloodhound” camel 
: to work. 


con inf 2 The task of the sniffing camel was to discover by her special sense where the 
: Son-of-a-bitch was hiding, to enable him to be surrounded and caught. 


: 3 When sent out, it slowly searched the city, street after street, like an expert 
: tracker, and after several days of sniffing, it stopped at the house of the old 
woman, and there it lay down. 


con inf 1 The Son-of-a-bitch, when he saw the sniffing camel lying at the door, knew 
и what it meant 


3 . and he rushed to bring it into his courtyard. 


4 : The detectives following it far behind did not notice where й had disappeared, 
(—con inf 1)and they had to report this to the king. 


5 In the meantime, the Son-of-a-bitch tore open the sniffing camel's belly and 
gave the old woman some of the meat to cook. 


Episode Va 


HEDA JASON 


He said to her: “This is part of the price of the calf, and the rest is still to come." 


The loss of the sniffing camel greatly angered the king, and he decided to 
send this time the Cunning-Old-Woman, so that she should discover the house 
where the sniffing camel disappeared. 


The Cunning-Old-Woman took a pottery bowl in her hand and went out 
wandering from house to house. Everywhere she came, she asked for a little 
camel-soup, which she needed as if for a medicine. 


When she reached the house of the Son-of-a-bitch, she received what she asked 
for. 


The old woman believed her and gave her a bowlful of soup. When she was 
about to leave, 


con inf 1 the Son-of-a-bitch met her on the threshold and saw what she had in her hand. 


3. 


—4. 


con time 


con space 
con time 


con inf 1 


He said to her: “Come, granny, and take some of the meat for the health of 
your dear son!” 


She said: “Suffice it what I have received.” She wished to leave, 


but the Son-of-a-bitch blocked her way and dragged her to the kitchen. He 
said to her: “I must kill you, granny, before you betray me to those who wish to 
kill me. There is no other way; you must die so that I may live.” When he 
finished apologizing, he threw her into a pot of boiling water and boiled her a 
little. When she was dead, he took her out of the pot, dried her, and dressed her 
up in finery and adorned her in jewelry, and decided to return her to the king. 


At night, the Son-of-a-bitch got up and put the Cunning-Old-Woman upon 
the sniffing camel, tied them together and supported them so that they would 
not collapse, and stood them opposite the king’s palace. 


and went home. 
The sun rose over the land, 


and the king looked out of his window, and what does he see? The Cunning- 
Old-Woman mounted on the camel's back. He congratulated the woman on 
her success, but she neither moved nor stirred. . . And when it was found out 
that they were but embalmed corpses, 


he was shocked by the extent of the Son-of-a-bitch’s prank and he almost went 
mad from. the sight before his eyes. He wrung his hands and did not know 
what further he could do. 


. con inf 1 The eldest daughter of the king, when she saw her father's distress 


2 


3 


said to him: “If my father would allow me to go out to town, I think I could find 
the Son-of-a-bitch and identify him." The king said: "Permission is granted, 
and any means used to catch the Son-of-a-bitch are valid." 


The king's daughter dressed in simple clothes, as in disguise, 


- con space and went out to wander the streets of the city. 


3 


She met the Son-of-a-bitch in the midst of the market, and asked him: “Could 
you show me the house of the Son-of-a-bitch? For I have fallen in love with 
him for his exploits and his daring." 


He said to her: ^I am the man you are looking for!" 


Б Episode Ve > e Episode Vb... y e 
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con space He took her to his house, 


ES 
* con time 
5. 


—con inf 1 


< con time 


5. 


324 


con inf 1 


con time 
У. 


con inf 1 


and had his pleasure with her, and toward evening she left, promising still to 
return to him. When she left, she threw on the door of his house some soft dung, 
and this was a mark and a sign for her. 


On the morrow, 


when the king's soldiers had gone to seek the door marked with dung, they 
found that the doors of most of the houses were besmeared with cow dung, 


and they knew not which door to choose. 


The king's second daughter laughed at her elder sister's naiveté and her lack of 
imagination, and she said: "Dung is found everywhere, and any fool can find it. 
Would my father allow me to go out, I would mark the house of the Son-of-a- 
bitch with a very special paint, the likes of which are difficult to obtain." The 
king, out of despair, agreed also to this, and allowed his second daughter to try 
her luck. 

When she went out, she also met the Son-of-a-bitch, went to his home, and 
spent time in his company, and when she left him she marked the door of his 
house with a rare paint. 


On the morrow, 


many doors in various parts of the city were found marked with the same 
paint, including the main gate of the king's palace. . . 


The failure of the two daughters did not cause the king's hand to waver, and 
did not forestall his agreeing to the demand of his third, youngest, daughter. 
This girl believed that she could succeed where her sisters had failed, and the 
king trusted her. "Со, my daughter," said the defeated king, "соте what 
may!" 

Sure of herself and of her cunning stratagem, the king's daughter went out to 
the streets of the city and sought the Son-of-a-bitch. When she found him, she 
joined him, and played with him, and showed him love. 


After she had left, he played with his beard and tried to guess what scheme 
this girl was plotting against him. Suddenly his beard fell off, as if it had been 
glued on with spittle. His mustache, too, and his eyebrows fell out, as well as all 
hair on his head. He was left plucked and bald, and different in aspect from all 
other men, and hence it would be easy to identify him. Now he understood 
what the girl had done to him: while caressing his face and head, in fondness, 
she was also smearing him with arsenic powder, which causes the hair to shed. 


What should he do now? Well, he could not possibly spray arsenic powder on 
all the townspeople! An idea ran through his head: he went out and bought а 
large quantity of arsenic. Then he went into all the mosques in the city and 
poured arsenic into the fountains used for washing before each prayer. 


On the morrow, 


the faithful got up to pray in the mosques and before prayer dutifully washed 
their faces, hands, and feet in the water of the fountains. The stricter ones 
immersed their entire bodies. . . After this washing, all their hair fell out. No 
one was spared, not even the king. 


The plucked faces were changed, and no one recognized anyone else. All 
knew that it wasthe dastardly work of theSon-of-a-bitch, and a flood of curses 
accompanied mention of his name. 
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con inf 2 


4 


3 


con space 


con inf 1 


HEDA JASON 


At the same time, when the anger against the Son-of-a-bitch was at full pitch, 
one of the bathers was heard to call out from the fountain: "My lord the king, 
my lord the king! The Son-of-a-bitch is in this fountain, he is hiding in the 
water! Look at the floating turban!" 


The man who shouted out was none other than the Son-of-a-bitch himself! 


When the king heard that the Son-of-a-bitch was hiding in the fountain, and 
after he had seen his turban floating on the water, he stripped off his clothes 
and he himself jumped into the fountain to catch his enemy. 


In the meantime, the Son-of-a-bitch had left the water, put on the king's 
clothes, and mounted the king's horse, 
and he made his way to the king's palace. 


The people around him were all without beards, and it was impossible to 
detect the exchange which had taken place. 


The real king, when he emerged from the fountain, found no one about, nor 
did he find his clothes. His horse, too, was not there. He had no choice but to 
walk to his palace naked as the day he was born. 


con space So he walked the whole way, naked, until he reached the palace, 


—con inf 1 where he claimed that he was the real king. He was thought to be mad, 


5 


con time 


Propp 27 


Propp 31 


Fairy-tale ending 


and was thrown into prison. And the Son-of-a-bitch seized the kingdom. 


А month later 


the Son-of-a-bitch descended from the royal palace and visited the king in 
prison. He said to him: "I am the Son-of-a-bitch, whom you have pursued all 
the time and could not catch. Here, I have finally succeeded in sitting on your 
throne, conquering your house and all that is yours, and even in putting you in 
prison. But let it be known to you that ат a God-fearing man, and I don't wish 
kingship and power. If you better your ways and rule justly and honestly, and 
do not patronize thieves and robbers out of greed—if you so decide, you can 
return immediately to your kingship and your honors." 


The king wept and said: "If you are so clever and daring that you succeeded 
in stealing my kingdom, then I am not worthy of kingship, and it is given to 
you." He conciliated him, and he was appeased, and he resumed his kingship. 
The Son-of-a-bitch was appointed grand vizier and crown prince, and was 
chosen as a bridegroom for his daughter. 


Closing formula And we are here and they are there, 


refrain 


May their father's house be devastated, 

He who lives, still lives, and he who dies is a beast! 

If we told the truth, the truth is God's, 

And if we have lied, may God forgive 

And to you, o hearers, health and may God grant you life! 
May God grant you life and sharpen your tongue! 
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TABLE 5 
Analysis of two recently recorded oral tales (summaries only) 
IFA Ms. no. 104: recorded in 1957 by H. Jason in Hebrew from Yefet Shvili, who immigrated 


to Israel from Yemen іп 1949. Shvili is literate. А German translation of the tale has been 
published by D. Noy, Jefet Schwili erzahlt (Berlin, 1963) no. 126. 


Function Summary of the text 


1 The son of a poor woman takes a cock to sell іп the market, despite the 
mother's warnings of swindlers. 


A rich merchant inquires about the price. 
4 The boy states a high price. 


The merchant takes the cock and promises to pay “at noontime." 


«— Episode Ia —> 


con space | The boy follows the merchant. 


1 The merchant tells the story of the cock to his wife; orders her to prepare the 
cock for lunch, and to give the cock and a large sum of money to the messenger 
he will send at noontime. 


9 The boy overhears the conversation. 


Before the appointed time the boy comes to the merchant's wife demanding 
the cock and the money. 


The woman gives him both. 


The boy brings the spoils to his mother. 


€— — Episode Ib ——— 
QU A C2 


The same episode is repeated with a calf instead of a cock. 


After three further episodes, one from the story of Rhampsinit's Thief follows: the king's 
daughter tries in vain to catch the thief (Aarne and Thompson, Types of the Folktale no. 950 
IIIa). 


1 The boy sees a rich father of seven daughters. 

9 The boy masks as а girl in order to gain access to these seven daughters. 

3 The boy's mother tricks the rich man into taking her “daughter” into his house. 
4 The rich man takes the "daughter" in. 

3—4 | The boy tricks the seven daughters into letting themselves be raped by him. 

The boy tricks the father into sleeping with him, and injures him severely. 

9 The boy runs away. 


€— —— Episode II 
сә 
| 
M 
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€— Episode III ———> 
л & WO A N = 


HEDA JASON 


The family needs a healer for their injured father. 

The boy disguises himself as a healer and approaches the house. 
The daughters lead him into the house. 

The “healer” asks to be left alone with the patient. 

The daughters leave the room. 

The “healer” kills the patient. 


The story goes on with further rogueries of the hero, until the king submits, and leaves him 
both the kingdom and his two daughters. 


IFA Ms. no. 10119. Recorded in 1975 by Jaquelin Alon in both Neo-Aramaic and Hebrew from 
Naomi Flla (illiterate), who immigrated to Israel from Iraqi Kurdistan in 1950. The text has not 


been published. 
Function Summary of the text 
| 1 The son of a poor widow tries to sell a pigeon in the market. 
С: 4 The boy stands in the market with the pigeon in his hand. 
E 5 Forty thieves grab the pigeon from the boy's hand and run away. 
B con space The boy follows the thieves 
| con inf 1 and learns where they live. 
| 1 The thieves cook a large meal. 
оо Con inf 1 The boy watches them. 
2 2 The boy plans to grab the food. 
Я 4 The thieves carry Һе food. 
m 3 The boy snatches the food from the thieves. 
| 5 The boy brings the spoil to his mother. 
refrain The boy writes on the thieves' door: "That was good, worse is still to come. The 
owner of the pigeon." 
| 1 The thieves are bachelors. 
9 The boy disguises himself as a girl. 
т 4 One of ће thieves falls іп love with "her" and marries "her." 
E 3 On the wedding night, the “bride” asks to be shown all of the thieves’ estate. 
5 4 The bridegroom shows “her” everything, including the thieves’ torture 
chamber. 
| 5 The “bride” uses the torture machines to injure the thief. 


refrain 


€—— —— Episode III —— 


refrain 


of с A N ю- 
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The boy runs away and writes on the thieves’ door: “That was good, worse is 
still to come. The owner of the pigeon." 


The thieves look for a healer for their injured colleague. 

The boy disguises himself as a healer and goes to the thieves' house. 
The thieves lead him in to heal their colleague. 

The “healer” demands to be left alone with the patient. 

The thieves leave the house. 

The “healer” kills the injured thief. 


The boy runs away and writes on the thieves' door: "That was good, worse is 
still to come. The owner of the pigeon." 


The story goes on with the thieves robbing the king's treasury; the boy volunteers to catch 
them within forty days. The frightened thieves go to overhear the boy but misunderstand his 
behavior, allowing him to discover them; they confess and return the treasure. The boy 
receives ample reward from the king (Aarne and Thompson, Typology of the Folktale no. 
1641 II). 


